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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The funeral of Noah Lincoln took place at his house, at the corner 
of North-Bennet and Salem Streets, on Saturday, Aug. 2, 1856. 

It affords me pleasure to mention, that Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, 
minister of the New North Church, who holds the pastoral relation to 
a part of the descendants of the deceased, assisted in the services of 
that occasion, by reading selections from the Sacred Scriptures ; and still 
further manifested his sympathy with the family by an appropriate 
remembrance of their bereavement, in his pulpit, on the succeeding 
sabbath. 



SERMON. 



1 Tim. ii. 2 : " That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 

ALL GODLINESS AND HONESTY." 



It may appear to some among us, that this 
high commendation of a quiet, peaceable, honest, 
godly life is hardly in keeping with the earnest 
spirit and energetic character of the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles. If St. Paul were now on 
the earth, and, preaching to a New-England 
audience, should give the very same exhorta- 
tions as to feeling and behavior, in public as 
well as in private relations, which he charged 
Timothy to give to the disciples of his own day, 
there are not a few who would be offended at 
them, as unfavorable to independence and man- 
liness. If he were to portray, in the terms of 
the text and contest, the temper and traits of a 
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Christian whom the Master approves, the general 
impression, perhaps, would be, that his coloring 
was altogether too tame, and his conception of 
Christian character low and spiritless. " Honest 
and godly" might pass without objection, poorly 
as such qualities are exemplified in the habits of 
the people ; but " quiet and peaceable " would not 
suit at all. " What ! " many would exclaim, " a 
Christian man quiet and peaceable, in such stir- 
ring times, when all the social elements are in 
commotion ; when so many great reformatory en- 
terprises demand our zeal; when political ques- 
tions of such tremendous interest are in discussion 
and controversy; when the friends and foes of 
freedom are mustering for the decisive battle?" 
" Even so," the apostle would repeat, calmly and 
earnestly, not taking back nor qualifying one 
word ; " even so, quiet and peaceable, honest and 
godly ; for this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour' 9 

And so says the preacher to-day, on his au- 
thority, esteeming the lesson not the less timely 
and useful because it may not accord with the 
popular taste. 
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The style of charter in the ascendant now 
is eager, restless, protrusive, ambitious ; the pre- 
vailing spirit is impatient, urgent, aggressive; 
the common aim is at notoriety, sensation, revolu- 
tion. The American tendency is, in business, to 
expansion, bustle, recklessness, competition ; in 
social life, to show? extravagance, rivalry ; in poli- 
tics, to excitement, parade, agitation, turbulence; 
in reforms, to precipitation, captiousness, exac- 
tion. 

The individual who loves a quiet path, and 
keeps a sober pace ; who is content with the small 
and sweet gains of steady labor in an honest 
calling; whose inclination does not prompt nor 
his judgment counsel him to involve himself 
with the newest scheme of philanthropy or the 
latest association of reformers,^' to say a con- 
federacy to all them to whom the people say 
a confederacy," — is esteemed little better than a 
drone, a dead weight upon society, a clog to the 
wheels of improvement. The influence of a wor- 
thy example, exerted from day to day in the faith- 
ful discharge of nearest duties, is regarded with 

indifference: it must add to itself talkativeness, 
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publicity, diffusiveness, or be content to be treated 
with neglect. 

We have no complaint to make of the activity, 
earnestness, and enterprise of our generation. We 
would chill no virtuous enthusiasm; we would 
quench no righteous zeal ; we would slacken the 
pace of no minister of mercy ; we would abate 
the speed of no machinery working for human 
good. Let all the faculties of Christian men 
awake, and bind themselves to some ministry of 
usefulness ; let every heart beat warm with gene- 
rous desire for the welfare of each and all ; let 
every hand take up some instrument of service ; 
let every tongue plead or pray for universal free- 
dom and righteousness. 

But all this we might do, and all the work of 
emancipation and reform go on, and go on more 
prosperously, without precipitancy, irritation, and 
contention. All this we might do, without violat- 
ing in temper or conduct the spirit of the text. 
For there is no inconsistency between the most 
animating calls to virtuous activity which come 
from the lips and life of the energetic apostle, — 
" Be fervent in spirit ; quit yourselves like men ; 
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be zealously affected always in a good cause," — 
and the equally impressive exhortation to lead " a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty." The most earnest activity may be se- 
date, the most powerful movement without tumult, 
the most zealous and effective ministry temperate 
and pacific. 

It seems to be forgotten by many that there 
are two ways by which the kingdom of right- 
eousness may be advanced in the world, — one, by 
direct and fierce assaults upon every form of evil, 
in private characters and social habits and insti- 
tutions ; by pitched battles with organized wrongs ; 
by revolutionary attempts against national ordi- 
nances, defective or inequitable ; by extensive 
schemes and powerful leagues : the other, by the 
noiseless and constant influence of a virtuous con- 
versation ; by the peaceful yet powerful aggres- 
sion of an upright character; by the calm yet 
penetrating and diffusive light of a pure life ; by 
the quiet and conscientious fulfilment of the 
duties of a humble calling ; by the cultivation of 
a Christian temper, the exercise of the Christian 
virtues, and the support of Christian institutions. 
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It matters not which of these ways has the 
precedence in efficacy or honor. Let those dis- 
pute this question who desire or deem it impor- 
tant to do so. It is enough for me to know 
that there are two ways designed by Providence 
for men to take ; that some men are predisposed 
and fitted to take the one, and some the other; 
and that both are lawful, commendable, and use- 
ful. No man has right or reason on his side 
who would quarrel with another because he takes 
the different way from himself. 

You may tell me that there is something gene- 
rous and noble in giving a broad sweep to one's 
aims and efforts, in theorizing and planning for 
the general welfare, in contending publicly for 
great principles, in stepping forth full armed 
into the arena to do battle for the right, in 
marching zealously in the front ranks of reform. 

I acknowledge it, if you show me that it is 
done from high and pure motives, from a true 
zeal for the right, from an unfeigned love of 
justice, without neglect of personal culture, and 
the obligations which press upon a man in his 
private capacity and his more immediate relations. 
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Then I acknowledge it, but, at the same time, 
maintain that there is somewhat of grandeur also 
in the steady, sober, well-regulated movement of 
a quiet, honest life ; that the noiseless and unos- 
tentatious influence of a peaceable and upright 
man is mighty and far-reaching; that there is 
honor and strength in probity and purity, even in 
the humblest sphere. 

But if, assenting also to me as I have assented 
to you, you press me further for a decision, — 
which of the two, — I am forced to confess that 
I am not able to strike the balance between 
modes of action and influence, both of which, if 
prompted, as both certainly may be, by a sincere 
desire to do the will of God and finish the work 
he has appointed, are alike acceptable in his 
sight, and alike serviceable to mankind. If, how- 
ever, in conformity with the popular estimate, 
you should cast your weight into the one scale, 
I should throw mine into the other. 

Indeed, I cannot express my reverence for the 
quiet, peaceable, honest, godly man. I see many 
around me making a great stir of usefulness ; 
restlessly busy for the reform of others ; loud 
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and vehement in their proclamations of principle ; 
sounding the trumpet before them, in assemblies 
and at the corners of the streets, as champions 
of conscience and humanity; prying like inquisi- 
tors into the sanctity of private life, and hauling 
their neighbors into judgment before the public; 
agitating, agitating, agitating. But, when I look 
behind all this bustle and parade, I find too 
often a personal character that will not bear 
scrutiny, a practice that ill becomes a censor of 
morals, a life that belies their professions. I see 
the very man, who would turn the world upside 
down for the sake of a principle, himself unable to 
practise the elementary virtues of manhood, — 
to speak the truth, to deal honestly, to control his 
temper, to bridle his tongue, to guide his affairs 
with discretion, to rule his own household. I 
see men, to whom, whether in respect of wisdom 
or integrity, we should not dare to trust a valued 
private interest, thrusting themselves into the most 
responsible public stations ; men towards whom 
we feel no esteem or confidence either for intel- 
ligence or virtue, for any thing noble in disposi- 
tion or honorable and beautiful in life, assuming 
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to be legislators and statesmen, leaders and in- 
structors of the people. 

The present age is prolific of such men. The 
general restlessness invites them from their appro- 
priate obscurity, and favors their success. When 
the many are running, they who run the fastest 
will be the first. When the popular current is 
strong and rapid, they who row the hardest with 
the tide will win the honors ; while those who 
are too wise and just to cheer or join the chase 
will be passed by or run down. 

But, though neglected or run down, I give my 
respect to the man of wisdom, moderation, in- 
tegrity, and peace. The whole host of agitators 
cannot move me so much as one quiet, peaceable, 
honest, godly man. Instinctively I stand in awe 
of him. I feel that virtue goes out of him. If 
I were conscious of low thoughts, selfish designs, 
impure habits, I should be abashed and rebuked 
in his presence. If there were a shade of dis- 
honesty in my dealings, or a taint of duplicity 
in my intent, I should feel as if his calm eye 
were penetrating my very soul, and searching it 
all out. 
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He sits in his counting-room: an atmosphere 
of justice surrounds him, which no man enters 
and does not feel. The upright seek it; for it 
is genial and bracing to them: the fraudulent 
shun it; for it stifles and unnerves them. He 
stands at the bench, he wields the trowel, he 
holds the plough : his yea and nay are sacred as 
a bond, his works are standards of integrity, his 
person is a memorial of justice, his example is a 
sermon of righteousness. Such men are centres 
of moral influence. The very sight of them stirs 
the conscience. And though they make no as- 
sault upon us for our reform, as is the custom 
of some who are no more worthy than ourselves, 
they do far better for such a result : they silently 
provoke us in secret to reform ourselves. 

The first requisite for a reformer is personal 
virtue. "Have salt in yourselves," says the di- 
vine Teacher to those who undertake to purify 
others. The " salt of the earth " are such only 
through their own " saltness." Give us personal 
virtue first, then the work of reform will go on 
in one way or another, — in every way, and at 
all times. 
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It is virtue we want to do the work of virtue. 
He who would raise men up must first mount 
to a higher level, and call and draw them from 
above. The human mind is ever looking behind 
the speech and acts of men of loud professions 
to discover the true quality of their spirit, and to 
test the purity of their motives. " Thinkest thou 
this," says a human instinct as well as a divine 
law, — " ' thinkest thou this, O man ! ' that plead- 
est for the right, and art not thyself righteous ; 
that callest aloud for freedom, and art thyself the 
slave of evil passions; that reprovest others, and 
art thyself not innocent, — that thou shalt es- 
cape judgment?" If genuine virtue be not at 
the bottom ; if the love be in word only, and 
not in spirit; if the zeal be superficial, forced, 
theatrical, for self rather than for truth or hu- 
manity, — then, in the long-run, men will either 
see through the disguise, and so become dis- 
gusted and scandalized, and thus the good cause 
will itself suffer; or else some, being deluded 
by the counterfeit, will themselves embrace the 
form for the substance, and, imitating the sem- 
blance by which they have been fascinated, 

3 
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impose upon others as they have been practised 
upon. 

Sham virtue generates sham virtue ; the pre- 
tence of goodness produces but the pretence; 
wordy reformers create wordy reforms ; inflated 
sanctity propagates its kind ; crude, fictitious, 
passionate philanthropy is contagious. A good 
deal that passes for philanthropic zeal is little 
better than " make-believe." Not a few are play- 
ing reformer ; though playing so hard, that it 
seems even to themselves as if they were in ear- 
nest. There is too much reason to suspect that 
there are bands of men leagued together, as they 
have almost succeeded in making each other and 
the world believe, with a single-hearted zeal 
for the highest moral results, who could not 
look each other full in the face, if that mutual 
glance could read the secrets of their hearts and 
the history of their lives. 

It is one of the mistakes of many of the for- 
ward actors in our day, that they have more 
faith in mechanical than spontaneous action, in 
machinery than in moral principle, in organize 
tions than in spiritual forces. They rely too much 
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upon management, leagues, numerical strength, 
political combinations, legal enactments ; too little 
upon the power of truth, the vivifying energy of 
virtue, the healthful influence of personal good- 
ness. They hope to bring about a new and per- 
fect social order by a series of revolutions, rather 
than by a continuous growth. They think, that, 
if they can only get voters enough, they can put 
down sin by ballot ; if they can get popular men 
to pledge themselves to a principle, they have 
found the leaders who can lead on virtue to vic- 
tory ; if they can raise a party large enough, on 
a skilfully prepared platform, they can redeem 
the world ; if they can act with sufficient ardency, 
and stir up the many to act, — to act simultar 
neously, immediately, and vehemently, — they can 
speedily regenerate mankind. 

But all machinery soon wears out, all spasmodic 
action is transitory, all artificial heat subsides, 
all factitious combinations fall to pieces. Zealots 
themselves, though constant in their ardor, are 
sometimes fickle in their aims ; and schemers, 
though faithful to scheming, are not always true 
to their schemes. Good platforms avail but little, 
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without good men. The value of a party is de- 
termined, not by the excellence of its program, 
nor the number of its adherents, nor the earnest- 
ness of its action ; but by the amount of wisdom, 
integrity, and moral force, in the individuals of 
whom it is composed. My vote is worth little 
more to the State than my character. My name 
may lengthen the list, without strengthening it If 
it is a weak or a bad one by itself, it is not 
stronger or better in company. A people are 
far from wise when they select men for office, 
and intrust them with power, for their pledge 
to some great measure, or for their supposed 
availability, and not for their wisdom, their capa- 
city, and their integrity; nay, it is a bad omen 
for a nation when such qualities as these do not 
constitute availability. You only seem- to build 
the temple of Liberty faster, when, in your haste, 
you make use of unsound materials, — unseasoned 
pillars, untempered mortar, and crumbling stones. 
Though your " foundation " may be good, yet all 
" the wood, hay, stubble, that you build upon 
it" will not add to the strength of your edifice, 
nor abide the trial of fire. 
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The source of public health is private virtue. 
The world advances when you and I purify our 
hearts and rectify our lives. Give us good men, 
and we shall not want good measures and good 
institutions. Let the tree be good, and the fruit 
will be good also. " The work of the wise and 
the counsels of the righteous are right." Virtue 
does not ask our patronage, but our loyalty ; not 
our eulogium, but our obedience; does not allow 
the vehemence of our advocacy of its claims as 
amends for the violation of its laws ; does not 
accept our earnest support of one of its sacred 
interests at the expense of another; does not 
desire that its cause be pursued with a bad spirit, 
or by unwise or unworthy measures. " Unto the 
wicked, God saith, What has thou to do to declare 
my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my judg- 
ments into thy mouth % " 

Thus we are continually forced back to the 
conviction, that the true reformatory power is 
inherent in the very nature of virtue. The right- 
eousness of the righteous man is his Samson's 
locks, the secret of his strength. His influence 
is magnetic ; his spirit exhales ; his breath is 
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healthful; his look is impressive; his presence 
is an admonition. Though he occupies no public 
office, the city is safer because he dwells in it ; 
though his voice is never heard in its councils, 
it is served and honored by having his image 
in its streets. The very sight of him by the peo- 
ple, as he goes and returns in the ways of duty, 
is protection and profit. His neighbors are more 
quiet out of respect to him, and more regular 
for observing his regularity. There is a moral 
persuasiveness in his silence as well as in his 
speech ; there is a holy energy in his stillness 
and in his stir. The law of God is proclaimed 
by his life as by his lips; it is written on his 
forehead and on the palms of his hands; he 
teaches it to his children and his companions, 
by the strong argument of his own obedience, 
when he sitteth in the house, and when he 
walketh by the way, when he lieth down, and 
when he riseth up. If at any time he is aroused 
to speak out loudly in defence of the right or in 
rebuke of the wrong, all about him are startled and 
awed. If he is ever moved to reason in public of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
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Felix trembles. Or if lie but quietly "lighteth 
his candle " in the midst of the circle at his fire- 
side, "it giveth light to all that are in the 
house ; " it shines like a guiding star to lead 
them on the way to heaven, and contributes to 
the moral illumination of the world. 

Let the tide of popular opinion, then, set 
whichsoever way it will, I give my reverence and 
my faith to the " quiet, peaceable, honest, godly 
man." He shall be my reformer; he, the clock 
by which I will regulate my duty. And if, as 
well as he, I may be permitted to serve my God 
and my fellow-men, let those who covet it have all 
the applause that the men of this generation can 
give: I will not doubt that conscience will cheer 
me with its sweeter approval amid the strife of 
death, and memory unfold its scroll with modest 
confidence before the court of Heaven. 

I have had in view, in these remarks, the 
characters of two men, well known to many of 
this congregation, and long among its oldest and 
most valuable members, who have lately finished 
their useful and upright course on earth, and, 
full of years and ripe in true wisdom and virtue, 
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gone to the rest and the rewards of immortality.* 
To both of them belonged, in an unusual measure, 
the peculiar characteristics commended in our 
text. The respect I would pay to one belongs 
equally to the other; though thg few words I 
propose to add are applicable particularly to him 
who was the more aged and more widely con- 
nected, and who has more recently died. 

I could not better describe the main impres- 
sion which his life has left upon my mind, I 
could not speak more directly to the peculiar 
associations which are attached by his numerous 
descendants to his image and his name, nor could 
I suggest to them more forcibly the duties which 
they owe to his memory, than by employing the 
words of an old proverb, which, indeed, could 
never have been more pertinently applied than in 
the present instance : " Children's children are the 
crown of old men ; and the glory of children are 
their fathers." 

* John Howard died in Boston, June 4, 1856, aged seventy-nine. He was, 
indeed, a devout man ; one who feared God and worked righteousness ; a 
parishioner after his minister's own heart; invariably kind and considerate; 
of sound judgment, of strong faith, of unblemished life. He loved the Chris- 
tian's closet, and yet took delight in the stones of the sanctuary, and favored 
the very dust thereof. 
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Expand this brief sentence, and you have a de- 
scription of a complete family r , in its largest measure 
and in its most perfect condition. The central 
image in the picture is an aged parent, the patri- 
arch of his tribe, venerable alike from his years 
and his virtues. Around him are gathered his 
children and his children's children, all looking 
up to him with respect, all serving him more 
affectionately and faithfully than if he were a 
monarch on his throne. 

They encircle him like a " crown," and he 
sheds upon them a mild " glory." They are his 
ornament, and he is their honor. They contribute 
to his joy, and he imparts dignity to them. Their 
union, of which he is the centre; their virtues, 
which are the fruits, in a great measure, of his 
counsels and his example ; their respectability 
and their comfort, which are traceable to his in- 
dustry, his good name, and his beneficence, — are 
a bright illustration of the integrity of his cha- 
racter, of the strength of his influence, and the 
benignity of his temper; while their attachment 
and gratitude and respect are but a natural 
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acknowledgment of their obligations to him, and 
a merited tribute to his worth. 

The family of my deceased friend, besides being 
one of the largest that I have ever known, an- 
swered as completely as any other to this descrip- 
tion ; and realized, as far as ever falls to the lot 
of man, all that is admirable in such a picture. 

It is to be regretted that instances of such a 
family as this are comparatively so rare, and 
are constantly becoming rarer, amongst us. Even 
where none of the moral conditions which are 
essential to the existence and continuance of such 
a close connection are violated, where the at- 
tachment to each other is strong enough to keep 
all the members of the family together, and the 
desire exists to dwell like a tribe around the 
patriarchal roof-tree, — a variety of causes is ever 
operating to prevent the beautiful result Indeed, 
a greater number of propitious circumstances must 
work together to produce it than can be expected 
often to crown the hopes of man. 

If business does not tempt the sons abroad, 
if new alliances do not invite the brothers and 
sisters to distant abodes, if the calls of public 
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or private duty do not draw the father or the 
children from home, yet diseases and casualties 
are constantly threatening to waste away and 
destroy. The father falls before his silver crown 
is woven; the mother departs before her chil- 
dren's children have been brought to her for her 
blessing ; or the sons and daughters, growing 
up like olive-plants around their table, one after 
another fade away, or are suddenly cut down. 

While all these causes are at work, beyond 
human control, — in connection with the many 
influences that tend to divide and alienate, such 
as a restless and roving disposition, the greed of 
gain, faults of temper, uncongeniality of tastes, 
and vicious propensities, — the wonder is, not that 
such a family as I have described is so seldom 
met with, but that, in such a world as this, and 
especially in such times as the present, it is ever 
seen, — a numerous family, of many branches, of 
three and four generations, with scarcely a mem- 
ber absent, living or dead ; clinging and cluster- 
ing together, in health, in concord, in comfort ; 
increasing rather than diminishing through half 
a century; the "crown" of its venerated chief 
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continually enlarging and brightening to the last, 
till he has more than completed the measure of 
human years, till his full time has come, and he 
is glad to lay down his pilgrim's staff, and rest 
his tottering feet, while all is yet well with his 
children and his children's children. 

Surely the earthly lot of the parent who is 
blessed with such a, family is one of the choicest 
that Heaven's kindness can bestow ; and the chil- 
dren who have been the sharers of its happiness 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Divine Providence, 
which, if rightly appreciated, will be a never- 
ceasing motive to thankfulness and virtue. 

But, whenever and wherever you find a family 
like this (here is the point of connection between 
the picture sketched by Solomon in his proverb, 
and the character delineated by Paul in our text), 
amongst all the elements that contribute to its 
constitution, there is one which must not only 
always be present, but which will always be 
found to have been the most prominent and effi- 
cient of them all, — I mean the moral soundness 
of the main old trunk from which the branches 
have sprung, and to which, through summer and 
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winter, through sunshine and storm, they have 
firmly and safely adhered. Mark the head of 
such a family ! — you will find him one who has 
led " a quiet, peaceable, honest, godly life." 

There must be great power of attraction in 
the central character that holds so large a circle 
revolving together around it for many years. 
That must be substantially strong, towards which 
so many hearts gravitate. So great respect is the 
proof of great virtue. And he must have had a 
large and good heart who has been so long and 
so well beloved. 

How true is the ancient saying, that the worthy 
father is the glory of his children ! It favors 
not a foolish and unworthy pride of descent ; as 
when a vain man plumes himself on the rank or 
riches of progenitors who had nothing more pre- 
cious to leave to him, and satisfies his highest am- 
bition by inheriting from them these empty honors. 
It appeals to higher sentiments, it kindles purer 
aspirations, it excites to a noble emulation, it ani- 
mates to worthiest effort. It teaches us, that to 
revere a virtuous ancestry is honorable and just; 
that it is indeed a privilege to have descended 
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from righteous parents ; that it is a glory to chil- 
dren to have inherited a " good name," with a title 
to the blessing which God has promised to the 
generation of the upright. 

Cherish, then, ye favored children ! the memory 
of your father. It is a sacred and a grateful duty. 
It will be your glory and your strength ; it will 
be your safeguard and your inspiration. Preserve 
it at your firesides ; talk of it in your families ; 
carry it about with you in your walks ; keep it 
with you in your business ; revive it in your plear 
sures. Let it be a hallowing influence abiding in 
your hearts, superintending and regulating your 
lives. 

But, while you acknowledge and feel that he 
is your " glory," remember that you are his 
" crown." Let it not be tarnished ; let not one 
jewel that he has prized lose its brightness; 
guard it as sacredly as while he lived; let not 
the circlet be broken; let not one gem be lost, 
till the Angel of Death, at God's command, shall 
pluck them one after another away. And then, 
through the adorable mercy of God and the avail- 
ing grace of the Redeemer, may you all be 
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gathered once more around the glorified image 
of him whom you have loved and venerated in 
the earthly form, and compose again his " crown 
of rejoicing, in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ"! 



APPENDIX. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH * 



Noah Lincoln was the fourth son of David and Elizabeth 
Lincoln. He was born in Hingham, Mass., the 23d of 
August, 1772. 

His father was an upright man, of sound judgment, 
staid in demeanor, and somewhat rigid in his domestic 
discipline, according to the spirit of his times. 

Of his mother he was accustomed to speak with the 
deepest respect and affection. Her precepts were indeli- 
bly impressed upon his memory, and were the guiding 
principle of his life. Her gentleness and kindness soft- 
ened the father's rule ; while her firmness enforced every 
wholesome restriction, and carried into effect every judi- 
cious law. 

As his father's family was large, and his means not 
affluent, the sons left home at an early age to provide for 
their own support. In 1786, Noah, then in his four- 
teenth year, and being of a strong constitution and an 
industrious disposition, came to Boston, and apprenticed 

* For the facts embodied in this sketch, I am under obligation to Mr. Lorenzo 
Barge, one of the sons-in-law of Noah Lincoln. 
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himself to a Mr. Pitman, to learn the trade of a ship- 
carpenter. 

After he had served his apprenticeship, he worked as 
"journeyman" for four years. During this period, he 
was steady and diligent, economical and strictly tempe- 
rate. Though it was the prevailing custom of young 
men to indulge themselves in drinking and smoking and 
parties of pleasure, both his inclination and his principles 
withheld him from all such practices and all expensive 
amusements. He improved his time, he saved his money, 
and he preserved his constitution. 

At the age of twenty-five, he had accumulated the sum 
of eighteen hundred dollars. With equal sagacity and 
good fortune, he purchased with this amount a portion of 
the shore at the North End, which was the nucleus of the 
large and valuable estate now known as Lincoln's Wharf. 

On this spot, he carried on the trade of a ship-carpenter 
for nearly half a century. In 1816, he connected with it 
the business of a dealer in wood for fuel. In 1835, he 
relinquished altogether his first employment, and confined 
himself to the purchase and sale of wood and coal. 

In 1802, he was married to Sally, daughter of John 
Howe and Susannah Greaves, a worthy resident of the 
North End.* He had been acquainted with her from her 
childhood, having been a frequent visitor in the family 
of her father. Their union continued for thirty-two 
years of happiness, checkered only by the ordinary ills of 
human life. 



* Bom April 27, 1785; died July 18, 1888. Her mother was Susanna 
Greaves. , 
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Of this marriage, twelve children were the issue, three 
of whom died in infancy : the remainder continue to this 
day, with the exception of one beloved daughter, who 
deceased only a few months before her father. 

The sudden death of his wife, on the day appointed for 
the wedding of their second daughter, — in preparation 
for which she had overtasked her energies, having been for 
some time in feeble health, — was a severe shock, both to 
himself and the children, — a bereavement which cast a 
shadow over the whole of his subsequent life ; though his 
fortitude and habitual equanimity of temper enabled him to 
meet it at first without any passionate expressions of grief, 
and to endure it afterwards with commendable composure. 

Her character was such as her children look back upon 
with honest pride and warm affection. " She opened her 
mouth with wisdom ; and in her tongue was the law of 
kindness. She looked well to the ways of her household, 
and ate not the bread of idleness." She sought to adorn 
herself with virtues, not with jewels. Her duties were 
her pleasures. Her ambition was to make her home 
peaceful, orderly, and comfortable. The only praise she 
sought was the approval of her conscience, the commen- 
dation and comfort of her husband, the happiness and 
good conduct of her children. 

Though the father bore the sad affliction of her loss 
without murmuring or repining ; though he attended as 
usual to all his duties, and attempted by constant occupa- 
tion to drive away the sorrowful impression that weighed 
upon his spirits, — it was a long time before his accus- 
tomed cheerfulness returned. The unwearied care and 
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assiduous kindness of his children, aided by the soothing 
hand of time and the power of a simple religious trust, 
gradually weaned his mind from the contemplation of 
this heavy bereavement, and prepared for his latter days 
a long season of such pure and peaceful enjoyment as 
seldom falls to the lot of man. 

The family mansion was the place of frequent meeting 
for his descendants, nearly all of whom lived in his imme- 
diate neighborhood. Besides the stated family gatherings 
on New Year's Day and the annual festivals of Independ- 
ence and Thanksgiving, the children were in the habit of 
making him simultaneously a weekly visit, and often run- 
ning in singly for an evening call. These meetings were 
scenes of much enjoyment, and were looked forward to 
with eager expectation and delight by the numerous 
grandchildren who began to rise up about him, and to 
whom a visit to " grandpa " was a reward for good be- 
havior. But the meetings upon the national holidays were 
looked upon by them all as their right, and regarded as a 
part of the celebration, without which no Fourth of July 
or Thanksgiving would be complete. 

As the family increased by marriage and the multipli- 
cation of grandchildren, it was found necessary to enlarge 
the accommodations of the old mansion on " Independ- 
ence Day." This was done by erecting a tent in the large 
yard in its rear. 

This tent, which was sufficiently large to accommodate 
fifty persons or more, — that number having frequently 
dined under it together, — was festooned with flags and 
evergreens, and adorned with paintings and flowers. 
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After the more substantial portion of the entertainment 
had been treated with proper respect, it was the custom for 
each of the children of the family to offer a toast, sing a 
song, or make some remarks appropriate to the occasion. 
These were generally of a lively and humorous nature, 
and interspersed with the singing of popular national 
songs by a chorus of voices young and old. This custom 
was commenced about the year 1836 or 1837 ; and was 
continued, with a single exception, to the year of the 
father's death. 

Another meeting, looked forward to by all, was the first 
evening of the new year. It was the custom of each of 
the family, from the oldest to the youngest, to prepare 
presents for the others, — the father for his children, 
the children for their father and for each other, and the 
grandchildren each for each. 

In February, 1850, Mr. Lincoln was stricken with the 
palsy. Prom this shock, after several weeks of painful 
sickness, he recovered sufficiently to move slowly about 
the house by the aid of a cane. 

Upon being convinced of the improbability of obtaining 
any cure, he resigned his business into the hands of his 
son, and prepared to content himself with a life of inac- 
tivity at home. 

For six years he remained in this situation ; occasional- 
ly, in pleasant weather, venturing out to enjoy a limited 
walk in front of his house, or refreshing himself by a 
short ride in an easy carriage into the country. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, June 14, 1856, in walk- 
ing across his chamber, he fell, and fractured the socket 
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of the thigh. This accident confined him to his bed, and, 
inducing much suffering, ultimately caused his death. 

His last sickness was borne with great patience and 
cheerfulness. Death was met with quiet resignation 
and trust. He had lived a long and useful life, and was 
ready and willing to answer the call to return to God, in 
the hope of being forgiven and accepted, and of meeting 
those whom he loved, who had gone before. 

He has left to his children a name unsullied. He was 
honest and upright in his dealings with all. The large 
property he has left was gathered by prudence and honest 
labor, and retained by frugality. It was the reward of 
his constant industry in the days of his youth and strength ; 
and it relieved his years of age and decrepitude from all 
anxiety and care. 

His disposition was kind and cheerful. It was his cus- 
tom to sing to himself at his work ; and, while walking 
alone to his wharf or to his house, he might be heard, by 
any one who came near enough, humming in low tones 
the old psalm-tunes which he had learned in early days. 
He was fond of music, and found no greater delight than 
in listening to the social singing of his children. 

His death took place on Thursday, the 81st of July, 
1856. The closing scene was quiet and peaceful. He had 
been long anticipating and preparing for his departure. 
He had set his house in order. He resigned his spirit 
into the hands of his Maker with unquestioning reliance. 
The love of his children was around him ; the love of 
the Father was over him. So imbosomed and so over- 
shadowed, he closed his eyes tranquilly, and passed on. 
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GENEALOGICAL NOTES* 



Noah Lincoln was a descendant of Stephen Lincoln, one 
of the early settlers of Hingham, Mass. 

According to the Record of Daniel Cushing, third 
town-clerk of Hingham, who was here in 1638, Stephen 
Lincoln was among the number who settled in Hingham 
in that year. 

The Record is as follows : " 1638. Steven Lincoln and 
his wife, and his son Steven, came from Windham, and set- 
tled in New Hingham." 

I. Stephen, the elder, died Oct. 11, 1658. This will 
appears in Suffolk Records to have been proved on the 
18th of November, 1658. He left but one child, Stephen; 
who came with him from England. 

n. The second Stephen married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Matthew Hawke, a prominent man among the early 

* For that portion of these " Genealogical Notes " which relates to the 
earlier members of the family of the deceased, I am indebted to Hon. Solomon 
Lincoln, of Hingham, whose antiquarian knowledge and urbanity of manners 
are well and widely known! 

6 
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settlers, in February, 1660. He died Sept. 17, 1692. 
She died Nov. 4, 1713. 
They had several daughters and three sons, viz. : — 

HI. Stephen. Born Nov. 9, 1665 ; died, Dec. 27, 1717, 
a bachelor. 

David. Born Sept. 22, 1668 ; died Oct. 9, 1714. 

James. Born Oct. 26, 1681 ; died May 3, 1731. 

David, the son of Stephen, married Margaret Lincoln, 
Jan. 4, 1692-3. Margaret's parentage is not given in the 
Town Records. 

Benjamin Lincoln, son of Thomas Lincoln, " the coop- 
er," had a daughter, Margaret, born Oct. 7, 1669. This 
Benjamin was the great-grandfather of Gen. Benjamin 
Lincoln, of the army of the Revolution. 

David had daughters, Elizabeth and Margaret; and 
sons, David, Matthew, Isaac (H. C. 1722), and Job, who 
survived him. 

IV. David, the son of David and Margaret, was born 
Feb. 8, 1694-5 ; and died July 22, 1756. She died Aug. 
23, 1716. 

This David married Lydia, daughter of John Beal, 
Dec. 25, 1718. She died Aug. 9, 1719. 

He then married Leah, daughter of Lazarus Beal, June 
29, 1721 ; and had one daughter, Margaret, born April 29, 
1722. Leah, the wife of David, died May 19, 1723. 

He then married Mary Hersey,* daughter of James 

* Mary Hersey was a sister of Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, Dr. Abner Hersey, &c. 
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Hersey, Jan. 9, 1734. By this wife he had several chil- 
dren ; and, among them, two sons, David and Nathan. 

V. David. Born Oct. 17, 1734 ; died Feb. 7, 1814. 
Nathan. Born Aug. 14, 1738 ; died Dec. 19, 1809. 
This David married Elizabeth Fearing, of Wareham. 
Their children were as follows : — 



VI. Elizabeth, born Dec. 1, 1761 



Lydia, „ 

David, „ 

David 2d, „ 

Hawkes, „ 

NOAH, „ 

Christiana, „ 

Perez, „ 

Ensign, „ 



June 19, 1763 
Apr. 28, 1765 
Feb. 9,1767 
Aug. 20, 1769 
Aug. 23, 1772 
Dec. 25, 1774 
Jan. 21, 1777 
Jan. 8, 1779 



died Feb. 1797. 

„ Sept. 1855. 

„ Nov. 5,1765. 

„ Aug. 1825. 

„ June, 1829. 

„ July 31, 1856. 

„ April, 1850. 

„ Junel3, 1811. 

„ Dec. 2,1832. 



Of this Family, 

1. Elizabeth married Thomas Cushing, and had several 
children by him, — Thomas, Ebenezer, Bela, David, Sa- 
muel, Ensign, and daughters. 

2. Lydia married James Leavitt, of Hingham, and died 
in Hingham in 1855, leaving no children. 

4. David, the second of that name, resided in Hingham, 
where he died in 1825, leaving one son, who bears his 
name. 

5. Hawkes resided in Boston, where he died in 1829, 
leaving several children ; among them Jairus (H.C.). 

6. NOAH is the subject of this notice. 
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7. Christiana resided in Hingham, where she died, in 
1850, unmarried. 

8. Perez was graduated at Harvard College in 1798, 
studied divinity, and was settled at Gloucester in August, 
1805. He died June 13, 1811. 

9. Ensign was of the well-known firm of Lincoln and 
Edmands, was an occasional preacher of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and died, leaving a large family. 
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CHILDREN OF NOAH LINCOLN. 

Sally. Born March 6, 1803 ; married George Spinney, 
of Durham, N.H., Nov. 7, 1824. He died June 22, 
1849. 

Elizabeth Fearing. Borji Feb. 9, 1805 ; married Levi 
Thaxter, of Boston, Aug. 18, 1833. 

Susannah Greaves. Born Feb. 5, 1807. 

Noah. Born Jan. 3, 1810 ; married Abby A. Thaxter, 
of Boston, Nov. 27, 1834. 

Mary. Born March 24, 1812 ; married George P. 
Richardson, jun., of Duxbury, Mass., Sept. 15, 1834. 

Harriet. Born July 1, 1814 ; died Feb. 18, 1856 ; mar- 
ried James G. Hovey, of Cambridge, May 14, 1840. 

Perez. Born Oct. 24, 1816 ; died Dec. 27, 1821. 

Charlotte. Born Jan. 3, 1819 ; married Lorenzo Burge, 
of Boston, Jan. 6, 1846. 

Lydia Leavitt. Born April 12, 1821 ; married William 
Swinson, of Gloucester, May 11, 1842. 
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Perez. Born March 3, 1823 ; died Aug. 11, 1825. 
Infant son. Born and died Jan. 19, 1826. 
Emily Caroline. Born Feb. 7, 1827 ; married Frederic 
Walker Lincoln, jun., of Boston, June 20, 1854. 



GRANDCHILDREN OF NOAH LINCOLN. 
CHILDREN OF SALLY. 

Sarah Elizabeth Spinney. Born May 20, 1827; died 
Nov. 4, 1831. 

George Richardson Spinney. Born Aug. 31, 1829 ; 
married to Sarah E. Stearns, of Boston, January, 1855. 

Noah Lincoln Spinney. Born June 9, 1832 ; died Oct. 
15, 1835. 

Sarah Lincoln Spinney. Born Oct. 14, 1834 ; married 
Franklin Torrey, of South Scituate, May, 1855. They 
reside in Italy. 

William Kempton Spinney. Born July 7, 1837. 

CHILDREN OF ELIZABETH. 

Levi Lincoln Thaxter. Born Aug. 7, 1834. 
Adelia Elizabeth Thaxter. Born May 29, 1839. 

CHILDREN OF NOAH. 

Abby Thaxter Lincoln. Born Nov. 12, 1835 ; married 
Charles Torrey, of South Scituate, Dec. 6, 1855. 
Maria Howe Lincoln. Born Oct. 3, 1837. 
Mary Caroline Lincoln. Born Sept. 14, 1850. 
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CHILDREN OF MARY. 

George Lincoln Richardson. Born Sept. 18, 1835. 
Henry Richardson. Born Aug. 9, 1837 ; died Jan. 7, 
1839. 

Mary Elizabeth Richardson. Born Aug. 6, 1839. 
William Henry Richardson. Born Nov. 1, 1842. 

CHILDREN OF HARRIET. 

James Lewis Hovey. Born Feb. 27, 1841. 

Harriet Anna Hovey. Born Aug. 18, 1842 ; died 
Aug. 19, 1843. 

Emma Frances Hovey. Born Jan. 10, 1847. 

Franklin Cushman Hovey. Born Dec. 18, 1850 ; died 
June 16, 1851. 

Charles Lincoln Hovey. Born Jan. 2, 1853. 

CHILDREN OF CHARLOTTE. 

Lorenzo Elmer Burge. Born Dec. 20, 1846. 
Charlotte Ellen Burge. Born Oct. 15, 1850. 
Susan Evelyn Burge. Born Oct. 13, 1852. 

CHILDREN OF LYDIA. 

Susan Lincoln Swinson. Born May 6, 1849. 

CHILDREN OF EMILY. 

Frederic Walker Lincoln, 3d. Born Aug. 29, 1855. 



Note. — There is one great-grandchild, Sarah Vesta Ermenia, daughter of 
Franklin and Sarah L. Torrey, born in Leghorn, Italy, July 4, 1856. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 



[The following obituary notices of Mr. Lincoln were published in the 
" Christian Register " and the " Boston Evening Transcript * of August, 
1856.] 

Mr. Noah Lincoln. — Died, July 81, in this city, Mr. 
Noah Lincoln, aged eighty-four years. 

To the many, this is but the announcement of the death 
of another of the aged citizens of Boston ; to his friends 
and neighbors, it indicates the departure of an upright, 
honorable, and respected man ; but to his immediate rela- 
tives, his children and grandchildren, it signifies a loss 
too great to be at once realized. 

To them his memory is endeared by his anxious solici- 
tude for their welfare, and his constant interest in their 
behalf. 

How often will their thoughts wander back to those fre- 
quent family meetings in the old mansion, always blessed 
by the sunshine of his cheerful presence ; to the lively 
and patriotic celebration of the Fourth of July, the heart- 
felt observance of Thanksgiving Day, and the kindly 
interchange of gifts on New Year's Night! Though 
these have all passed away, may we not pray, "Lord, 
keep our memory green ! " ? 
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The infirmity, which for several years confined him 
chiefly to his home, seemed to concentrate his affections 
particularly on those near relatives who were so often 
with him, who then appreciated his love as they now 
honor his many virtues. 

His end was as his life, peaceful and calm : while he 
slumbered, his summons came ; and he opened his eyes 
on earth no more. 

May the memory of an affectionate father, a kind rela- 
tive, and the happy influence of a tranquil life, descend 
even to his remotest generations ! 

" His youth was innocent; his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness every day; 
And, watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage 
Faded his late-declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent." 

Christian Register, 



Noah Lincoln. — This gentleman, who died in this 
city last Friday, was born in Hingham, in 1772. He came 
to Boston in 1786, when fourteen years of age, and has 
resided in Ward One during the long period of seventy 
years. He attended the old Second Church till their 
place of worship was removed to a great distance from 
his home. He commenced life in humble circumstances, 
but, by untiring industry, acquired a competency. At 
the time of his death, he was one of the few original 
wharf-proprietors of the city, having himself erected a 
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wharf, which still retains his name, known as " Lincoln's 
Wharf." To all who knew him, he was highly esteemed 
for integrity and honor. His infirmities in late years 
have prevented him from mingling in active business- 
circles. He was one of those genuine North-end gentle- 
men of the old school, of whom but few now remain. 
There are but two or three older men left in that section 
of the city. The deceased has left a large number of 
descendants, who mostly reside in this vicinity. His in- 
fluence and example are worthy of emulation. — Evening 
Transcript. 
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